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Scandinavia 


VOL. CHICAGO, 


From Home. 


It is the purpose of ScANDINAVIA to be a re- 
view of the life of the Scandinavian nations—the 
only one in a language understood by the world. It 
speaks first to the great American Northwest, where 
so considerable a portion of the people are of Scan- 
dinavian origin, and where also a large portion of 
the other citizens wish to know something about 
the national life of their neighbors. All that 
concerns life in the Scandinavian countries in 
olden times is so far of interest to all of Anglo- 
Saxon race, as Angles and Jutes, Danes and Nor- 
mans, are recognized as most important elements 
at the formation of the race. What SCANDINAVIA 
has to say about modern times is sufficiently no- 
ticed through the whole press, not only in 
America, but by the most influential papers in 
England as well. And this review does not only 
go to the countries where English is spoken, but 
it carries its reports also to Germany and France, 
and even to Russia and Italy.* 

Now, this review has not only been weil re- 
ceived—with rather too-flattering remarks—by 
the best American and European papers, but 
the services it renders are also well recog- 
nized at home by papers like the Géiteborg 
Handels och Sjifarts Tidning, the Christiania 
Daghlad, the Nationaltidende of Copenhagen, 
or the Nordisk Revy of Upsala. It is, however, 
desirable that the authors at home should use it toa 
great extent when they have matters to communi- 
cate to the outside world. An article from a 
single Danish critic appears once in a while ina 
(ierman review; seldom anything is told about 
Scandinavia in English or French. Nevertheless, 
a number of our historians, statesmen or literary 
men have ideas well worth publishing. And the 
essays ina monthly are at the present day often 
the very best way to speak to the public; they 
have amore permanent influence than the daily 


* The editor of SCANDINAVIA wishes to say to authors at home 
that it is sufficient that articles are written in Swedish or Danish- 
Norwegian. A careful translation will be undertaken. 


| absorb immense tracts of Asia. 
yet a remarkable weakness, it is characteristic 
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papers, and go farther than books. They are one 


of the great powers of the present period. 


The ‘‘national” or ‘‘ cosmopolitan ” question 
has been prominent in the Scandinavian countries 
from the time of the Valdemars until the fizst 
great modern Swedish literary schools, or to the 
late struggles of Denmark against Germany. Just 
now this old question is again up in the Danish 
party of opposition, the Left, where the national 
majority, de Danske, are entirely at loggerheads 
with the radical ** Europeans.” It is very natural 


' that the Danish yeoman-democracy cannot en- 


tirely agree with the free-thinking young journal- 
ists of Copenhagen, like Mr. Horup, or the two 
brothers G. and Edw. Brandes. It is the same 
difference which is seen in Norway and Sweden, 
where there, too, the great rural parties often find 
that men like Bjérnson and Strindberg are alto- 
gether too cosmopolitan in their radicalism. 
There ought not to be any real opposition between 
love and respect for the country and its national 


| peculiarities and learning from abroad, from the 


general tendencies of the age. It is a weakness 


| to blindly imitate foreign patterns, but it is nar- 


rowness to refuse to recognize common experience 
and truth. The strongest individualities are edu- 
cated by lively contact with others in the turmoil 
of life; isolation generates weakness and barren- 
ness. It is the same with nations. There, too, 
the strongest are also the most cosmopolitan. 


| France speaks always to the world and in the 
| language of the world. 
| over more of the whole world—everywhere where 
| the quests of business take them—than any other 
| nation. 

too, seeks for cosmopolitan extension. 


The Anglo-Saxons now go 


Now that Germany feels itself strong, it, 
Even 
Russia has arisen from a colony—a sclav settle- 
ment headed by leaders of Scandinavian descent 


| on Finnish soil; and it only exists at present as a 


great power because it continues to colonize and 
If its culture has 
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that this weakness is closely connected with a re- 
markable vacillation between childish imitation of 
foreign ways and a weak seeking for particular 
national ideals. The Scandinavians, too, were 
certainly often apt to take up imported customs 
and then, again, try to assert false national ideals 
—their own peasantry, old rudeness, or other par- 
ticular national images. 

Isolation is nowhere more mischievous, contact 
with others more necessary, than in the economic 
life. The great freedom and mobility is one of 
the main advantages of America, compared with 
the old countries. It gives a remarkable strength. 
The whole social machinery is self-regulating, and 
if anything goes wrong, it has a recuperative force 
of its own. Freedom not only makes riches, be- 
cause self-interest as a rule is the best leader; but 
it develops also the forces—stimulates and cor- 
rects. This is probably the greatest difference 
between society in the strong, hard-working New 
World and in the vegetating, quiet old countries. 
In these, too, there is, however, mainly a differ- 
ence in wealth according to the greater or less 
liberty. Even superficial visits show to the ob- 
server that the people of the Scandinavian nations 
are better off than, for instance, the majority of 
the Germans, both the peasants and the working- 
men and the middle class; they live better, and 
the statistical returns indicate greater incomes 
and wealth for individuals. It is curious how 
even the customs are affected by the relative af- 
fluence, and even such spheres as literature bene- 
fited by the greater ability to buy books; a good 
novel in great Germany, with its at least ten 
times as many millions of inhabitants, is hardly 
sold in as many copies as in small Denmark-Nor- 
way. This difference in wealth cannot be ascribed 
to any other reason than to the greater liberty, 
industrial freedom, and—probably more than any- 
thing else—communication with England. In 
Germany itself those sections are the richest which 
have enjoyed the most commercial freedom. 

Now, liberty has relatively made great progress 
in Scandinavia. The old corporations are abol- 
ished and commercial liberty the rule. Still a 
great many hindrances for free movement are left; 
the cities are not yet entirely without privileges, 
and a good many kinds of activity are hindered by 
police regulations; even such things as the spread- 
ing of literature to the great mass of the people 
by canvassers is, in Denmark, for instance, not 
permitted. Especially is much activity and many 
forces in all continental countries absorbed by the 


_ out sufficient general human truth. 


| examples of this. 
| successfully do what individuals cannot accom- 
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government. ‘The ablest and best-educated men 


, go into its service to the detriment of other busi- 


ness. Work by officials is not generally so effective 
as free individual efforts, and does not develop so 
strong a people. Then, again, the governments 
often go in for ideals which are too narrow with- 
The Seandi- 
navian countries are also, to a certain extent, 
While a government can often 


plish, as certain kinds of instruction, yet its actiy- 
ity is always stiff and limited compared with the 
whole co-operation of free individuals. 

The artificial barrier established by the protect- 
ive tariff between the home country and other 
countries is in all these Scandinavian countries 
much less than that erected by the United States, 
for instance, as the tariff is always low, often 
only ten, where in America it exceeds a hundred 
per cent or more. It is, however, on the other 
hand much worse, because each of these countries 
is so small; it is as if here in America there was a 
tariff between the several states. For this reason 
its influence is probably, notwithstanding the low 
rates, still more mischievous than that of the United 
States. ‘To take some instances: There, as in the 
States, clothes are enhanced in price; it paid 
formerly to travel to Hamburg, and pays now to 
travel to England, merely to buy a suit of cheaper 
and better clothes. One of the characteristic in- 
cidents of progress in modern production is the 
packing and distributing of canned goods. Ex- 
cellent food, which formerly was the privilege of 
the rich—as oysters, several kinds of meat, lobster, 
often fruits and vegetables—are by this method of 
preservation and of transport put within the reach 
of the many. In the Scandinavian countries these 
are still subject to heavy duties as presumed 
luxuries; and, in fact, excluded from general use. 
Sugar is made a monopoly; and, just at present, 
with falling prices, new duties—or differences in 
duties for the colonies or for the inland production 
of beets—enhance the prices to the benefit of a 
few and the loss of the many. ‘Tariff hinders the 
cheapening by modern machinery of such articles 
as shoes. Manufactured wood is imported into 
Denmark, and taxed according to weight, so that 
the benefits of the machineries of Sweden and 
Norway, in this branch is kept out of competition. 
Sweden and Norway themselves produce most of 
the raw materials; Denmark is one of the few 
countries which, like the United States, even taxes 
the foundation of industry by enhancing the price 
of lumber, iron and coal. The Scandinavian coun- 
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tries are so small that a number of manufacturing | 


5 
industries, through the tariff, are changed into 
small, homely inonopolies for single concerns. The 
people, especially the farmers and the natural in- 
dustries adapted to the countries, are taxed by 
millions for the benefit of a sickly industrial de- 
velopment, where it would often be better to pay 
the manufacturers for entirely stopping their 
works and rather have them do* nothing at all. 
Even the farmers begin, particularly in Sweden, to 
speak about protection against American compe- 
tition. ‘he complaints of low prices on grain, there 
as in other countries, is so far unfounded, for cheap 
bread has never been a misfortune. It is a benefit 
to mankind; and in the Scandinavia, as in other 
countries, cheap necessities of life have also lately 
been distinctly felt to be a boon to the many. 
There is this to be taught by the strong competi- 
tion from beyond the great sea, that agriculture, 
too, must change with the times. The same kind 
of production does not always pay; even this most 
immovable industry must be intelligent and con- 
formable to the methods of modern industry. 
The Scandinavian countries have especially en- 
joyed for a while such a godsend of assistance in 
the great demand from England, with its free im- 
ports and great manufacturing population, that 
some competition now may be a useful exhortation 
to exertion. It may also teach them to throw 
off, finally, the burden of industrial protection, 
doubly unreasonable in those seafaring and com- 
mercial countries. The Scandinavian nations pre- 
fer from olden times, direct, equal taxation; only 
barren party strife hinders these reforms, and 
makes it possible for some few individuals to enjoy 
their weak monopolies. 

A critical mind is said to be characteristic of 
nations educated under absolute government. 
They are turned away too much from practical 
life. In centralized France the literature devel- 
oped the most correct forms. The French were 
always energetic; but it was generally abstract 
ideas they applied to life, and that, too, only 
through general forms and rules. In Germany, 
with its numerous and different states, thought 
was still more cut loose from life; literature was 
not bound by the French strict and elegant form, 
but was still more outside the pale of reality. In 
Denmark-Norway we have something of the same 
condition. Lack of freedom turned the public 
mind more into literary and critical, than into 
practical interests. In Copenhagen, for instance, 
it was the theatre during certain periods which 
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was the main topic that absorbed the public mind. 
Even politics are still regarded, not as means of 


| accomplishing something, but as mere battles with 


empty words. ‘There, too, barren criticism also 
takes the place of action. Even the foreign poli- 
tics have at the most critical periods been treated 
like interesting legal procedures. The peculiar 
enjoyment of law-suits, for their own sake, is an 
old northern peculiarity. At present the Nor- 
wegians are, still more than the Danes, juridical 
‘n all their doings. Their politics has been acon- 
tinual play between contesting lawyers. Even the 
assemblies of the Norwegian Church in America 
are not at all love feasts, but as arule are actually 
turned into meetings of angry, recriminating law- 
yers. This extreme juridical tendency is one way 
by which formality and criticism’ are put in the 
places of reality and practical accomplishment. 

The modern Scandinavian literature has made 
great progress by reaching the province of social 
criticism. Its writers are now in the midst of 
life. It is, however, rather dark pictures in all 
these countries that they at present give of our 
social life, as, for instance, the great Norwegians, 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Kjelland; Mrs. Edgren, in 
Sweden; Schandorph and Gjellerup, in Denmark; 
and it is not all who have the same refreshing 
trust-in the future as has Bjérnson. We wish 
there always was much more than criticism. 

On the whole, the bearer of the national life of 
our nations—their great middle class—is respecta- 
ble, honest and full of good qualities. It is this 
characteristic which we noticed the other day, 
commented upon in an English geography about 
the Scandinavian countries: ‘Their middle class 
is like people in other countries.” These few 
words give the correct idea. It is in the main the 
same good class as in Germany, England and 
America. It is possible that we find in Sweden a 
little more of the faults always following where 
there is something of a gentry and where there is 
at the same time a little of the specific French 
culture. That the Swedes are also less critical 
and more naive is hardly a fault. On the whole, 
we can certainly apply to a greater portion of our 
Scandinavian middle class the attribute of Matthew 
Arnold to that class in England, that they have 
“soundness” and ‘‘ conduct.” We wish them, 
however, more of practical energy instead of a 
barren critical tendency. It is natural that this 
has been formed, but it is also to be expected that 
changes in national character will now take place. 
Work and freedom result in stronger individuali- 
ties. N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 
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THE JOMS-VIKINGS. 


THE ICELANDIC SAGA RETOLD BY JNO. B. MILLER. 


IV. DEFEAT OF THE JOMSVIKINGS. 

The Jomsvikings, sailing with fair winds, reached 
the town of Téusberg one midnight, where, land- 
ing, they began killing and plundering the people. 
The chief of the place, young Ogmund the White, 
who stood high in the esteem of Hakon Jarl, fled 
with his followers to the loft of the house where he 
lived; but, as the Jomsvikings followed him up, 
he sprang out of a window down on the street, 
and luckily fell on his feet; but before he recov- 
ered himself, or could offer any defense, Vagn, 
who happened to be standing there, cut off one of 
WOgmund’s hands, which fell to the ground to- 
gether with a heavy gold arm-ring. Vagn picked 
up the ring and put it on his own arm, while 
Ogmund escaped to the forest close by, where he 
could hear the cries of the Vikings, and from 
their talk learned it was the Jomsvikings, and that 
it wes Vagn who had cut off his hand. 

Mgmund wandered in the forest three nights 
and days before he reached a place where he could 
have his wounded arm dressed; but, as he was 
well known and liked in the settlement, he was 
well cared for. Learning that Hakon Jarl, with 
his son Erik and a hundred warriors, were the 
guests of one of his ¢heynts, he hastened there, and 
reached the place late at night. Ogmund went 
into the hall, where the Jarl was seated, and 
greeted him. The Jarl acknowledged the greet- 
ing, and asked for tidings. Ogmund answered: 
“The tidings of my deeds are very small, but 
their future bodes well. I bring you tidings of 

rar. A large army has landed east of Vigen, 
where they are plundering and carrying on with 
fire and sword.” Cried the Jarl in wrath: ‘‘ The 
people of this land will never stop lying till some 
one is hanged for it.” At this Ogmund went 
away. ‘‘ Not thus must you speak, father, to a 
good man and true,” said Erik; ‘‘the man who 
brought these tidings is no liar.” ‘‘ Then I sup- 
pose you know this man well,” said Hakon, ‘‘since 
you take his part?” ‘‘I do,” answered Erik; 
‘‘and you know him also, for he is your thane, 
Mgmund the White, who has often entertained us 
better than we now treat him.” ‘‘ Let him come 
back again,” said Hakon. When Ogmund re- 
turned, the Jarl knew him, and asked: ‘‘ Who led 
the army you spoke of?” ‘‘Sigvald,” answered 
Mgmund; ‘“‘and I heard, besides, the names of 
Bue and Vagn called. I have a witness here to 
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| prove the truth of what I say,” and he held up 
| the arm from which his hand had been cut. Ha- 
kon cried, ‘* You have been hardly dealt with! 
Who did this to you?” ‘* When he that cut off 
the hand,” answered Ogmund, “picked up the 
arm-ring that followed it, I heard his comrades 
say: ‘You made a good catch that time, Vagn 
Aageson.’” ‘If I had the choice,” said Hakon, 
“these are the last men I should wish to meet, 
Now we will need both wisdom and courage.” 

* * * * * * # 

Hakon sped the war token over the whole of 
that part of Norway, with orders to gather on the 
island of H6d, near SOndermodre. He even sent 
word to all the chiefs with whom he had unsettled 
feuds, offering them his friendship if they would 
now aid him against the common enemy.  Ilis 
son Erik went to meet his brother Svend, and 
they together went north through the Nummedale, 
along the coast, among the islands, to gather hel). 
As they sailed southward through Hammersound, 
they met three war-ships commanded by a wild 
Viking, Thorkel Midlang, with whom Hakon had 
an old feud. The Vikings grasped their weapons, 
and at once prepared to attack Erik, when he 
cried out: “‘ If you wish to fight us, we are ready; 
but I can tell you of a far better plan.” ‘‘ What 
is it?” asked Thorkel. ‘‘It is bad,” answered 
Erik, ‘‘that we, men of Norway, should fight 
among ourselves. If you will follow me with your 
ships to aid my father against the Jomsvikings, he 
will make up with you, and give you his friend- 
ship.” Thorkel followed him. When they had 
all gathered in Hjérunga-fiord, Hakon had three 
hundred ships, of which, however, some were 
quite small. 

* * * * * * 

The Jomsvikings went southward in the land, 
carrying death and desolation with them. The 
people fleeing before them. As they began to 
run short of food, some of them landed on the 
island of Hid, where they found a man driving 
three cows and twelve goats. Vagn ordered his 
men to seize and slaughter the cattle and take 
them aboard. The man, after asking and being 
told the name of the leader, cried out: ‘‘ Ye 
Jomsvikings can find better cattle for your slaugh- 
ter than these, and that not very far away.” 
‘Perhaps you can tell us the whereabouts of 
Hakon Jarl” said Vagn; ‘if so, you may keep 
your cows and goats.” The man answered: 
‘* Hakon lay here with his ship late last night, on 
the other side of the island in Hjérunga-fiord. 





You can easily kill him, while he lies there wait- 
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ing for his ships.” ‘‘ You may keep your cattle,” | 
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Pretending he was going over to Sigvald, he 


cried Vagn; ‘‘come aboard with us and show us the | sang to him: 


way tothe Jarl.” ‘‘ It is neither proper or right for 
me to fight against Hakon Jarl, nor will I do it; 


but I will go with you till you find the opening of | 


the fiord, when I hope you will let me go in peace.” 
Vagn took the man aboard his ship, and re- 
turned as quickly as possible to the main fleet of 


the Jomsvikings and told Sigvald the tidings. | 


Though the man who was to guide them made 
light of the matter of attacking Hakon Jarl, the 
Jomsvikings prepared themselves for a hard battle. 

They rowed to the fiord, but as there were more 
ships than the man had tried to make the Joms- 
vikings believe, he jumped overboard and dived, 
intending to make for land. When Vagn saw the 
treachery of his guide, he did not wish to see him 
leave the ship without his pay, and threw his spear 
after him with so good an aim that it went through 
the man’s body and killed him. 

As the fiord was covered with ships, the Joms- 
vikings at onee put their ‘fleet in battle array. 
Sigvald put his ship in the center, with that of 
his brother Thorkel alongside; Bue the Stout and 
Sigurd Kappe took the right wing, while Vagn 
and Bjérn the Breton took the left; the other 
ships lay between these as they could get position. 

Hakon Jarl and his sons now arranged their 
fleet in such a manner that, at most points, three 
of their ships could fight against one of the Joms- 
vikings: Svend, with Gudbrand of Dale, and 
Styrkar of Gimsar, were ordered to fight against 
Sigvald ; Yrjaskegge, Sigmund Steikling and 
Thorer Hjort against Thorkel; Thorkel Midlang 
and Thorkel Leira against Bue the Stout; Armod 
and his son Arue against Sigurd Kappe; Erik, 
with Erling of Skugge, and Ogmund the White, 
who had to repay Vagn for the loss of his hand, 
laid their ships against those of Vagn; Einar the 
Little, with the brothers Havard and Halvard, 
from Flynderness, against Bjorn the Breton ; 
while Hakon himself was to assist them all at 
need, and command the fleet. 

Four Icelanders were with Hakon. One of 
them, Einar the Scald, having lost favor with 
Hakon, and being much displeased thereat, sang: 

Oh! evil was the hour, 

When I brewed Odin’s mead, 
And while all others slept 

Did sing each hero’s deed. 
No place I went 

And higher stood the Scald 
Than gold or precious stones, 

Except with Hakon Jarl. 





Wolf-feeder Sigvald, 
You will I seek, 
Soon, now, my shield shall 
Hang on your ship. 
My songs of honor 
You will not slight; 
Nor, as does Hakon Jarl, 
Spare the gold bright. 


Hakon, who heard the song, called and gave 
him two solid silver bowls lined with gold, with 
two weights, one of gold, the other of silver. 
These weights were of marvelous workmanship, 
and were used as oracles by the Jarl, who always 
took counsel from them on important matters. 
These gifts pleased Einar so much that he said 
nothing further about leaving. The possession of 
these precious weights gave the fortunate subject 
the title of Skaaleglam. 

The second of the Icelanders, Thorleif, went to 
the forest, took the trunk of a large oak and 
singed it in the fire for a club. Erik Jarl asked 
him: ‘What will you do with this great club?” 
Thorleif sang: 

This oaken club, 
A mighty weapon, 
I’ll swing in battle, 
For great Jarl Hakon. 
Unless I should fall, 
*T will evil prove 
To Dania’s Vikings, all, 
Those warriors bold. 

The third Icelander was Thorleif’s brother, 
Thord the Lefthanded, and the fourth was Vigfus 
Vigaglumson. 


The battle now began with great fury; the blows 
fell thick and heavy; Hakon leading, with Svend 


in the centre against Sigvald. Bue made great 
havoe with his division against the Norwegians 
and drove them back, but Svend and Erik, coming 
to their aid, strengthened their line of battle 
again. In the meantime, Vagn broke through 
Erik’s line of ships, which were opposed to his 
division. As soon, however, as Erik saw this he 
returned from the right wing and laid his own 
ship alongside that of Vagn, when a hot fight 
began between them. Vagn and Aslak Holmskall 
boarded Erik’s ship, and all fled from the fury of 
their blows. Each of them cleared his side of the 
ship, from stem to stern, as they went. As the 
weather was warm, Aslak fought without his 
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helmet, leaving his head, which was bald, unpro- 
tected. Erik urged his men on to attack him, 
which they did, and hewed at him with axes as 
well as with swords, but the weapons fell harmless 
on his hard skull. The Icelander, Vigfus, how- 
ever, caught up an anvil standing on the deck, on 
which he had been riveting the hilt of his sword, 
which had been loosened in the fight, and struck 
him over the head; the horn of the anvil crushed 
through the skull, and Aslak fell dead. The Ice- 
lander, Thorleif, aimed a blow at Vagn, and cleaved 
his helmet with such force that he swayed toward 
him, but as Vagn stumbled he thrust his sword 
through Thorleif’s body and then sprang back on 
his own ship. As Vagn and Aslak had cleared 
Erik’s ship, the latter had to send for a fresh 
crew to man it again, when he renewed the fight 
with Vagn more furiously than before. 

In the meantime Hakon’s division of the fleet 
had neared the shore, and the battle was stayed 
fora short time. Erik and Svend came to him to 
consult as to the further progress of the fight. 
“Tt seems to me,” said Hakon, ‘‘ the day is against 
us. No one seems to be the equal of aay of these 
men, and it will never go well with us unless we 
can get more help. Stay you here with the fleet 
in case the Jomsvikings should renew the battle, 
which is most likely. Meanwhile I will go ashore 
with a few men and see what can be done.” 

He went ashore on the island of Primsigd, 
which was heavily timbered. In an open place 
in the forest, was the abode of Thorgerda 
Hordabrud, Hakon’s patron goddess, who was 
also worshiped as a powerful witch. Hakon 
knelt before her on both knees, his face to the 
north, and asked her help, offering her everything 
he could think of, even human sacrifice, but in 
vain. As she appeared deaf to his prayers, and 
would not accept even his offers of human lives, 
he said he would give her whatever she might 
choose, except himself or his sons Erik and Svend. 
She finally demanded, as the price of her assist- 
ance, Hakon’s 7-year-old son, Erling. Hakon sent 
for the boy, and gave him to his thrall, Kark, who 
then killed him. Then Hakon returned to his 
fleet, and encouraged his men to renew the battle, 
‘for now I know we shall overcome the enemy! 
Fight bravely now! I have sacrificed to the two 
sisters, Thorgerda and Irpa, and they will not fail 
me now. They never have before!” The battle 
was renewed with double fury; Hakon, trusting 
fully to the promise of his goddesses, eagerly led 
his ships against Sigvald. 

A tempest was rising in the north; heavy black 
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| tempest, on Hakon’s ship. 
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clouds covered the sky, from which burst a ter- 
rible storm of hail, followed by thunder and light- 
ning. As the Jomsvikings had to fight facing this 
fierce storm they fared very badly; especially as 
they had—the weather having been clear and very 
warm during the day—taken off most of their 
clothing, and fought only in their armor. They 
were now nearly frozen, still they fought bravely, 

Thorgerde stood, in the midst of this magic 
Havard, Bue’s thrall 
(who had the gift of second sight), first saw her, 
but later she was seen by many others. Duringa 
slight pause in the storm she appeared to many of 
the Jomsvikings, who seemed to see arrows shoot 
from each of her fingers, and a man fell dead for 
each arrow thus shot by her. 

Hakon and his sons fought the Jomsvikings 
hard. When Sigvald was told about the witch, 
he said: ‘‘ It does not seem to me as if we fought 
against men to-day, but against the worst of trolls; 
still, though it is harder to fight against them, we 
ought to fight as well as possible.” ‘Then the 
storm began to abate, and Hakon called on the 
witches not to fail him, as he had not spared his 
son at their demand. Then the storm rose again, 
and Havard now saw two witches on Hakon’s ship, 
from each of whose fingers flew arrows. 

Then Sigvald cried: ‘* Now will I flee, and so 
shall all my men. It is worse even than it was 
before, and I did not vow to fight against trolls.” 
He loosed his ship and rowed away, calling on 
Vagn and Bue to follow him. 

At the same moment Thorkel Midlang boarded 
Bue’s ship, and with a blow of his sword cut off 
Bue’s lips and chin, Bue cried: ‘‘ The maidens of 
Bornholm will care less to kiss me now, if ever | 
come home again.” He struck at Thorkel, who 
tried to dodge, but fell on the deck, now slippery 
with blood; and, as he fell against the railing, 
Bue’s sword cut him in two across the middle. Bue 
took his chests of gold, one in each hand, and 
sprang overboard, with these words: ‘‘ Overboard 
all of Bue’s men.” Neither Bue nor the chests of 
gold were ever seen again. 

Vagn sang to the fleeing Sigvald: 


‘Himself, us Sigvald placed 
In battle front so red, 
And yet the craven coward 
Like arrant knave hath fled; 
In arms of love to rest 
Sigvald hath hastened home, 
While Bue bravely plunged 
Beneath the deep sea’s foam,” 
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and threw his spear at the man standing at the 
rudder of Sigvald’s ship, thinking it was Sigvald. 
The latter, however, who had grown cold, had 
seated himself at the oars to work himself warm, 
and had placed another man at the rudder. This 
man was killed by the spear of Vagn intended for 
Sigvald. 

Thorkel the Tall followed his brother Sigvald, 
and so did Sigurd Kappe, as soon as Bue sprang 
overboard, for hoth of them now deemed their 
vows fulfilled. They returned to Denmark with 
twenty-four ships. 

The tempest of hail, as well as the thunder 
and lightning, stopped as soon as Sigvald fled. 
All of the vikings who could get away from the 
remaining ships sprang on to Vagn’s, which they 
defended bravely till night set in; then the battle 
ended, with only eighty men of the whole fleet of 
the Jomsvikings left on Vagn’s ship. 

The Norwegians took all the rigging from the 
ships, and placed a guard over them that no one 
should escape. 

Hakon and men went ashore, rejoicing 
over their victory. They weighed the hailstones 
and found them of great weight. The wounded 
were now bandaged. It took the whole night, 
and still all were not eared for. While the men 
rested from the fight, Hakon, with Gudbrand of 
Dale, kept the watch throughout the night. 


his 


During the night, Vagn and Bjorn the Breton 
consulted as to what to be done. 
‘Either we must stay on the ship till dawn,” 
said Vagn, ‘‘and be captured, or we will land and 
do the Norwegians all the harm we can, and then 
try to escape. The former fate it were not well 
to choose.” They all agreed to the latter pro- 
posal, cut off the masts and sailyards, and, eighty 
in all, bore away for the land. They came toa 
reef in the middle of the fiord, which in the dark 
they had taken to be the mainland. Many of 
them were very feeble and exhausted from their 
wounds, and, as they were now exposed to the 
extreme cold. ten of them died before morning. 

Shortly before dawn the twang of a bow-string 
was heard aboard Bue’s ship, and an arrow follow- 
ing the sound struck Jarl Hakon’s kinsman, Gud- 
brand the White, under the arm, killing him. 

Erik, coming to his tent, found Thorleif 
Skuma leaning against the tent-post, and asked 
him: ‘* Why do you stand here? and why are you 
so pale as if you weredying? Are you wounded?” 
Thorleif answered: ‘‘I rather think Vagn’s sword 
touched me yesterday, when I struck him with 


was best 
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your father let you leave Iceland, if you are going 
to die now.” He had barely spoken this, when 
Thorleif fell dead. 

As soon as it was day, Hakon and his men 
went out to search the ships. Reaching Bue’s 
ship, they wanted to know who had shot the 
arrow, in order to avenge it. ‘They only found 
Havard, and he was barely alive, with both his 
legs cut off below the knees. Svend and Thorkel 
Leire went up him, when Havard asked: 
‘*Came there not a message from this ship to you 
ashore last night “Surely,” they answered; 
‘perhaps you sped it?” ‘It is not to be hid,” 
answered Havard. ‘Was any man hurt by it?” 
“‘He who was struck died.” ‘That was well; 
but who was hit?” ‘*Gudbrand the White.” 
“Then it did not happen as I had hoped. The 
arrow was meant for Hakon Jarl; still I must be 
content with this, for I killed a man you did not 
want to lose.” ‘‘ We need not scruple here,” cried 
out Thorkel Leire; ‘‘let us kill the dog at once.” 

Then Thorkel] struck him, and the others ran 
up and killed him, after which they rowed ashore 
and told about it to HWakon Jarl. 

The Norwegians now saw a crowd of men on the 
reef, and Hakon ordered his men to go out and 
bring them ashore. As but few of the Jomsvik- 
ings, owing to their wounds and the cold, were 
able to defend themselves, they were taken ashore 
without resistance, bound together one with an- 
other by ropes, their hands tied behind them. 

The ships were also brought ashore; the weap- 
ons and booty found in the ships were divided 
among the victors. This done, Hakon and his 
men sat down to eat and talked boastingly about 
their victory. Hakon intended to kill all the 
prisoners at his leisure later in the day. 


to 
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After Hakon and his people had eaten their 
fill, they went to where the prisoners were guarded 
by the thralls. Thorkel Leire was to kill them, 
but first the Jomsvikings were asked if they really 
were so undaunted as had been told of them. No 
answer was given. Some of the worst wounded 
were unbound. The thralls twisted willows in the 
hair of those led forward. Three of them were 
placed in line and beheaded, one after another, 
by Thorkel Leire. Then he asked his companions 
if he had changed color. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ it is 
said that all do that who kill three men, one after 
theother.” Hakon Jarl answered: ‘‘ We cannot see 

| that this work has changed your color; but still it 
| seems tome you did a little while ago.” 
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A fourth prisoner was led out, and Thorkel 
asked him how he liked to die. He answered: 


‘Well, it will only be as it was with my father | 


before me; I must die.”” Then Thorkel cut the 
man’s head off. Then the fifth man was led up. 
Thorkel asked him how he liked to die. 


viking law if I feared to die, or uttered a word of 
dread. Every one must die at last.” 
was killed. 


The Norwegians now decided to ask each one | 


of the Jomsvikings, before they were killed, what 
they thought about dying; for they wanted to find 


out if the Jomsvikings were as brave as report 


said, and if none of them would utter any word of 
fear. 

The sixth man answered to Thorkel’s query: 
‘‘Tt pleases me well. I am glad to die with honor; 
but you, Thorkel, will live with shame.” 

The seventh said: “I will like to die, but 
strike me quickly; we Jomsvikings have often 
questioned whether a man who is quickly killed 
retained consciousness after his head is off. I have 
in my hand a knife, which I will hold out if I 
know anything; otherwise it will fall on the 
ground.” Thorkel cut him down. The head flew 
off; the knife fell down. 

The eighth said: ‘‘ Death pleases me, as well 
as all my companions. Strike me directly in the 
face, and watch closely if I wink my eves. ‘That 
is something we have often talked about.” Thor- 
kel struck as requested, but the Jomsviking did 
not wink his eyes. The eyelids only contracted a 
little as death passed over him. 

A young man, with long, yellow, silken hair, 

vas the next one led out; and, to Thorkel’s ques- 
tion he answered: ‘‘I have lived the most beauti- 
ful time of life. Those are gone whom I do not 
think it worth while to live after. Still I do not 
wish to be led to my death by thralls, but by a 
man of no less worth than yourself, Thorkel. 
Such a man it will not be hard to find here. He 
shall hold the hair away from my head and pull 
my head back quickly as you cut it off, so the hair 
shall not get bloody.” A noted warrior wound his 
hands in the young man’s hair, and Thorkel 
struck with the sword; but as the young man 
heard the sword whistle through the air, he 
jerked his head back so quickly that the sword 
struck the warrior and cut off both his arms at the 
elbows. The Jomsviking sprang up and laugh- 
ingly asked: ‘‘Who has got his hands in my 
hair?” Then said Hakon Jarl: ‘‘ These men bring 
us great misfortune. Kill him at once, for he 
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He | 
answered: ‘‘ Little would I remember the Joms- | 


Then he 
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has caused us damage enough. It is best the rest 
are killed as soon as possible, for they are too 
wicked for us to deal with without hurt to our- 
selves. Nothing too much has ever been said of 
them about their dauntlessness and manhood.” 
‘“ But,” said Erik to his father, ‘‘ we must know 
who they are.” ‘‘ What is your name, young 
man?” he therefore asked one. ‘‘My name is 
Svend,” he answered. ‘‘Whose son are you, 
Svend?” continued the Jarl. ‘* Bue the Stout.” 
‘*How old are you?” “If I live through the 
coming winter I will be eighteen years old,” an- 
swered Svend. ‘‘ You shall live,” said Erik, “if 
I shall rule.” He gave Svend quarters and took 
him for one of his own men. ‘I don’t know what 
you can be thinking of,” said Hakon, “to give 
quarters to a man who has caused us so much 
harm and shame. Still it would not be proper for 
me to take him out of your hands now, and you 
will have to rule this time.” Then to Thorkel 
Leire: ‘‘ Kill now the rest of them.” ‘* They shall 
not be killed,” said Erik, ‘till I learn who they 
are.” 

A large, handsome young man was now un- 
bound. The rope had curled itself about his feet. 
Thorkel asked him how he liked to die. ‘I 
would not mind dying,” he said, ‘‘if I had only 
fulfilled my vows.” Erik asked: ‘‘ Who are you, 
and of what stock do you come?” ** My name is 
Vagn, and I am said to be the son of Aage, the son 
of Palnatoke.” ‘‘ What are the vows you would 
fain perform before you die?” asked Erik. ‘I 
vowed to have Ingeborg, Thorkel Leire’s daughter, 
without the consent of her father or her kin, and 
to kill Thorkel Leire if I ever came to Norway. | 
would come short in my joy if I could not do this 
before [ die.” ‘I will prevent that,” cried Thor- 
kel, as he rushed toward Vagn and struck at him 
with his sword raised in both hands; but Bjorn 
the Breton kicked Vagn away from under the 
blow, and that so hard that he fell. Thorkel 
stumbled and fell, and cut the rope with which 
Vagn was bound. Vagn sprang up, caught the 
sword and killed Thorkel with it. ‘* Now I have 
fulfilled one of my vows,” he said; ‘‘and I am 
somewhat better content than before.” 

Hakon Jarl now said: ‘ Let him not be at 
large, but kill him at once; he has already caused 
us great damage.” But Erik said: ‘ He shall no 
sooner be killed than I. If I may rule, I will take 
him under my protection.” ‘*‘We need take no 
farther heed of things now,” exclaimed Hakon. 
‘Alone will thou now rule.” “But, father,” said 
Erik, ‘‘it will be a good exchange to get Vagn in 
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Thorkel’s stead, and invest him with Thorkel’s 
honors and property. Thorkel might have expected 
what befell him. The wise man’s divination has 
been fulfilled. You yourself saw the sign of death 
upon him this morning.” Vagn said: ‘ Under 
but one condition will I accept peace from you, 
Erik; and that is that all my comrades get it, too. 
We will all fare alike.” ‘I will speak to them,” 
said Erik. 

He first asked BjOrn the Breton his name, and 
when it was told, he further asked: ‘‘Are you the 


Bjorn who so bravely carried the man out of King 


Svend’s hall?” ‘I don’t know,” answered Bjorn, 
‘if I carried the man out bravely, but I did carry 
him out.” ‘Will you take your life from me?” 
asked Erik; ‘‘ I don’t like to kill so old a man.” 
‘J will, no doubt, take my life at your hands,” 
answered Bjorn; ‘‘ but on condition that you give 
peace also to my foster-son Vagn and all the men 
with us who are yet alive.” ‘I grant life to all 
of you,” said Erik, “if I may rule; and I shall 
rule,” and he went to his father and begged him 
to spare the lives of the remaining Jomsvikings. 
Hakon granted his prayer, and all the remaining 
Jomsvikings were unbound and spared. 

Bjorn the Breton was given the property of 
Kjiirlingebane. Later he went back to Bretland, 
where he reigned till his death. 

With Erik’s consent Vagn went east to the 
fiord, and the same night he married Ingeborg. 
He staid there during the winter, but the follow- 
ing spring he returned to Funen with his wife and 
lived there a long time. 


On Sigvald’s return home to Denmark, Astrid 
made a great feast for him. She had a bath pre- 
pared for him, saying: ‘‘ It will be good for you to 
get your wounds cleansed after so long a voyage.” 
As she assisted him in the bath, she said: ‘I sup- 
pose that some of the Jomsvikings who took part 
in the battle have returned with worse scarred 
skins than you?” Sigvald answered: ‘‘It may 
yet happen during my life that you will not have 
to say such athing. Then think the matter over 
and see if you will be better pleased.” Sigvald 
now ruled over Sealand. 

King Svend carried out the vow he had made 
at Strutharald’s Grav-él, and drove King Ethelred 
out of England. He died there. The Danes 
brought Svend’s body home to Denmark, where it 
was buried in Roeskilde with his father. 

Thorkel the Tall, who was the foster-father 
of King Svend’s son Knud (Canute the Great), 
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now ruled Denmark after Svend’s death in the 
name of Knud, at that time only ten years old. 
The English thought no better time to throw 
off the yoke of their Danish conquerors could ever 
offer, as Svend was dead and his son so young. 
By ruse they surprised the Danes, who were par- 


| tially unarmed, and killed most of them. Among 
| the killed was Thorkel’s brother Heming, who 


was the chief of one of the two Thingmannalids, 


| or standing armies of house carles,* that Svend 


had established in the north of England. Only 
three Danish ships escaped and carried the bad 
tidings to Denmark. 

Thorkel did not think it proper to make war 
against England, while the king was too young to 
go with him. He therefore put off his vengeance 
for three years. Then he went with the king to 
England with eight hundred ships; of these thirty 
belonged to Thorkel. Thorkel slew one of the 
English chiefs of the rebellion and married his 
widow Ulfhild, Ethelred’s daughter. He waged 
war along the coast and captured Ethelred’s queen, 
Emma, whom he persuaded Knud to marry. A 
long time afterward, when Knud was visiting 
Thorkel, he saw Ulfhild. He thought Thorkel 
had betrayed him by marrying Ulfhild himself 
and getting him to marry Emma, who was so 
much older, wherefore he had Thorkel killed. 

Sigurd Kappe ruled Bornholm after his father 
Vesete’s death. 

THE END. 


Wives, SusmMit YOURSELVES Unto Your Huts- 
BANDS. 
BY KRISTOFER JANSON. 
IX. 

The greater part of the night was passed by 
Emma on her knees sobbing, bowed over the bed, 
by the side of her infant. She heard those in the 
room below singing a hymn, and she had a pre- 
sentment that it was as the seal usually put on 
some dark deed or other. The most hideous fore- 
bodings took possession of her, and stole from her 
all possibility of slumber. Not until morning was 
dawning did she fall asleep, overcome with ex- 
haustion. She was awakened by the brother who 
had entered the room and was standing by her 
bedside. 

** You sleep late to-day, Emma,” said he. 
is time to get up now.” 


“Tt 


*For the purpose of pono omg conquest the vikings gen- 


erally settled in organized armies. One of the most known in 
England was the old Danish settlement with Lincoln as center. 
One of the most remarkable organizations of Canute the Great 
was his standing army, Thinglid, or Thingmannalids. 
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Emma raised herself on her elbow. 

‘“‘What decision did you make yesterday?” 
asked she. 

**Oh, we did not decide on anything,” said her 
brother slowly, and turned to leave the room. 

Emma ate her breakfast, yet it was but little 
she could take. She was puzzled to know why 
her brother had not gone to work. Presently a 
carriage rolled up to the door, and Emma began 
to have a suspicion. 

‘* What carriage is that?” asked she. 

‘*T thought it would do you good to get a little 
fresh air after your agitation yesterday,” said the 
brother, ‘“‘so I thought we would take a little 
drive.” 

Emma comprehended the whole thing. 

‘* You mean to betray me! This is a deception,” 
** But you will never get me into 


she shrieked. 
the carriage.” 

She clung to the table with both hands. The 
wife winked at her husband. ‘Then they took 
hold of her, loosened the grasp of her hands, and 
Emma shrieked as 


bore her out to the carriage. 
though they were taking her life; the neighbors 


came crowding round; her bundle of clothes and 
the child were handed in after her; the door was 
closed with a bang, and away the carriage rolled. 
But when Emma saw that all hope was over, she 
sank down in a heap, like a clod of moist earth. 
At the station the priest awaited them, ticket in 
hand. The half-unconscious Emma was carried 
into the cars and placed in a seat; the priest seated 
himself at her side; the locomotive whistled, and 
Minneapolis disappeared in the distance. 

Emma had sunk into a state of silence—deathly 
silence. She sat staring with an absent look out 
of the window; even the babe, who was screaming 
loudly, could not attract her attention. The 
priest sat by her side, expatiating upon how good 
everything was going to be now, what satisfaction 
she would feel in performing her duty, what 
promises Ola had made, how he had called her 
his sole consolation, and more to like effect. 
Emma sat utterly motionless; not a smile, not a 
tear, not a word escaped her. Finally the priest 
gave up his attempt at mediation. 

At the station Ola met them with a horse and 
wagon. He started back in horror to see his wife 
coming toward him like a wandering specter; but 
the priest whispered something in his ear, and 
Ola nodded and thanked the priest, with tears in 
his eyes, for what he had done. 

Emma stood once moreinherhome. The little 
children did not press around rejoiced to see her, 
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but stood off at a distance and looked at her as 
though she were almost a stranger to them—even 
they. But otherwise all was as of old; everything 
bore the marks of thralldom and misery; about 
everything clung memories of terror. She sat 
down on a chair by the table, without removing 
her traveling wraps. Ola came in after having 
put up the horses. He was apparently in the most 
excellent humor, and he paced the floor, rubbing 
his hands. 

** Well, so you had to creep to the cross, Emma,” 
suid he. ‘* Yes, yes, it is well to consider matters 
alittle. And now I can tell you, there is plenty 
of work lying here waiting for you!” 

Work! work! work! only salted with derision, 
No, there was no 
choice for her, not after she had been out in that 
broad expanse where she had been basking in the 
sunshine amid life’s joys and hopes. 

** Are you not going to take off your things?” 
asked Ola. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I shall,” replied she, 
mechanically, and began to untie her bonnet 
strings. 

When the lamp was lighted, she still kept in 
her seat, with her eyes fixed on vacancy, as before. 
Ola was actually alarmed, it seemed to him there 
was something dismal and unnatural about this. 

‘Well, I am going to bed,” said he, finally, 
*‘and I suppose you will come soon.” 

Emma made no reply, she merely sat staring 
before her. 
midnight. 
breath, and looked around her on walls and roof. 
She walked up to the beds where the children lay. 
They were all quiet and peaceful, they had no 
need of her; they did not love her; they were 
farther from her now than ever. She cast a glance 
at the bed where her husband was sleeping. He 
was lying on his back, with nostrils wide open, 
snoring. ‘The vigor of the beast was here dis- 
played. His mouth, too, was half open, and the 
rows of teeth thus revealed were as strong and as 
white as those of a beast of prey. But when she 
tried to walk past the cradle where her infant lay, 
she broke down. Sinking on the floor and fling- 
ing herself over the cradle she became convulsed 
with weeping. 

**No, you are mine; they shall not take you 
from me. You must go with mother—will you 
not? ‘They drove you away as well as me.” 

And she snatched the little one up in her arms, 
clasped it to her bosom, kissed it over and over 
again, and then fled from the house with hasty 


She sat motionless until it was nearly 
Then she rose slowly, drew a long 
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She did 
not put on a hat, she left the house door half open 


steps out into the broad, open prairie. 


behind her. 

It was a wild, lonely, moonlight autumn night. 
A fine, white mist rose from the earth, a dreamy 
Here and 
there a firefly glittered like an electric spark in the 


haze lay spread over forest and lake. 
grass. ‘The bulrushes round about the parsonage 
lake whispered secrets to the gentle zephyrs. A 
clumsy tortoise or two still waddled about in the 
sand, the croaking of a frog could still be heard in 
the silent night, and the priest’s farm dog barked 
inreply. Otherwise deathly silence reigned. Inthe 
distance light could be seen glimmering from one 
farm house to another, where doubtless there were 
sick people, and the priest’s figure was outlined on 
the window pane of his study in the moonlight. 
He was still sitting up studying, for the morrow 
would be Sunday, and his trip to Minneapolis had 
prevented him from completing his sermon. 
Suddenly a rustling was heard in the bulrushes. 
They were cautiously pushed aside, and in the 
opening stood a woman. Iler feet were bare, and 
she had pulled off her dress. On she 
carried something that looks like a little baby, and 
a large stone is tied by a rope round her neck and 


one arm 


hangs down on her breast. The pale countenance 
casts a look of despairing agony at the moon, 
then the woman thrusts forth the tip of her foot 
and touches the water. She shivers, she draws 
back her foot. She walks, with her child on her 
arm and the stone still hanging down on her 
breast, further away, tries again, walks round and 
round in the moonlight night. 


* * * * * * * 


The priest sat up in his room studying. He 
had changed his text, and concluded to take the 
opportunity of preaching on ‘‘ Wives Submit 


Yourselves Unto Your Husbands.” But, as he sat 
the night, such uncomfortable 
emotions took possession of him he did not know 
what todo. He looked around him. Was there 
any one in the room? He was actually afraid. 
He listened. Was it not something like a sigh or 
a groan of some one in deep waters that was borne 
to him on the silent night? It almost seemed as 
if he heard a splashing in the lake beneath his 
windows. He hastily approached the window and 
looked out. He peered into the night; he 
hearkened, he could not discover anything. But 
the dismal, haunting fear would not leave him. 
He put up his manuscript—he would have to 
depend on the inspiration of the moment—and he 
crept away to bed. 


there in silent 
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‘The next morning the priest stood in his pulpit, 
declaiming with deep emotion upon the folly and 
uselessness of kicking against the pricks and 
defying the clear testimony of the Lord. The so- 
called enlightenment of the times, he said, led 
people to stray from the Lord’s plainly-expressed 
commands and to defy His holy ordinances by 
placing woman on an equality with man and 
prating about her rights. And lo! in that very 
parish, he said, there had been a marked example 
of the results of such teachings. And now, with- 
out mentioning any names, he told the story of 
Emma’s flight and her return home, the last por- 
trayed with the most flowing eloquence at his 
command. He spoke of how good it was to yield 
to one’s duty, of what peace and contentment 
would thus be gained, and how such a measure of 
God’s blessing would be bestowed upon the re- 
pentant sinner. And so he admonished his hearers 
to abide by the good old words of the bible, that 
wives should be subject to their husbands. 

The priest’s voice broke; his hearers shed tears 
and looked round to see how Ola was affected, but 
Ola was not there. The priest was well pleased 
with himself. He had taken an excellent opportu- 
nity to impress upon his people an important truth, 
and his people were grateful to him for the in- 
struction he had given them. He resolved to go 
home on foot, this charming, sunny, autumn day. 

sut when he arrived in the vicinity of his home, he 
suddenly paused, started back and turned ghastly 
pale. Washed on the sand, so that half the body 
still lay in the water, was Emma. A green tortoise 
had become entangled in her hair, a slimy snail 
had crept her But her wan, 
pinched face was turned toward heaven, as though 
to call down vengeance; one hand clutched her 
infant, the other was clenched toward the priest. 
THE END. 


up on bosom. 


THE VIOLIN-PLAYER. 


My heart, you are my violin; 
I’ll take you up once more, 

And play a melody weird and thin 
Such as I’ve played before. 

There come two shadows slowly here! 
Ah, they are Sorrow and Death. 

“*Ho, there, good fellows, let’s make cheer !” 

But no one answereth. 

I grasp my heart, my violin, 
With the mad wish to play 

A melody wild, and weird, and thin, 
To make the shadows gay. 
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Slowly they pass me to and fro— 
Ah, they are Sorrow and Death ! 

Oh how the mad notes madly flow, 
But neither listeneth ! 


Slowly they pass, morose, austere, 
Within the pillar’s shade ; 

But now my tones more fierce and clear 
The shadowy forms have stayed. 


Says Death, ‘‘ Ill take your instrument !” 
And from the violin 

A strange, sharp melody is sent— 
Mixed pain and beauty therein. 


Ah, keen and sweet with mystery 
Are the wild notes unpent !— 
Too fierce he plays, for suddenly— 
He breaks the instrument ! 
FREDERICK PETERSON. 


THREE NORTHERN SCULPTORS. 
BY MARIE SOLTER. 
FOGELBERG. 

The Scandinavian countries were hardly ad- 
mitted within the pale of art, in the estimate of 
Europe, until the close of the last century; or 
rather, to fix a precise date, until 1802, when 
Thorvaldsen electrified the world by his marvelous 
creation of “‘Jason.” It was a new and a grand 
style; however, it was not a northern style, al- 
though the artist came from Denmark, and his 
father directly from the land of the sagas—from 
Iceland. Following the impulse Winkelmann had 
given, he created in marble a novo-Greco style, 
and later a new Christian style; but he ‘‘did not 
know how the gods of Walhalla dressed,” and he 
let them alone. 

Sweden had in the last century a sculptor, 
Sergel (1740-1814), who had studied the antique 
in Rome, and successfully entered the path to 
honor and renown by his statue of ‘“‘A Sleeping 
Satyr,” when his king, Gustavus III., called him 
back to Stockholm to make his statue and em- 
bellish his palace. The Danish painter Carstens 
made a sensation in Berlin by the exhibition 
(1795) of his pictures, and was made Professor of 
the Berlin, Academy of Fine Arts. The Danish 
engraver, I. F. Clemens, is also a man of European 
renown, for he not only engraved the works of 
Danish artists, but was in demand in Germany, 
where he engraved Cunningham’s picture of Fred- 
erick the Great, and in England, where he en- 
graved Trumbull’s picture of ‘‘Montgomery’s 
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Death.” The name of Abildgaard, the Danish 


painter, was also known outside his own country, 
chiefly owing to the engraving of his pictures by 


Clemens, but also because of his treatment of 
subjects from Shakspeare and Ossian. But these 
few are perhaps the only names of northern art- 
ists that went beyond the confines of Scandinavia 
before the epoch of Thorvaldsen. 

Speaking of Abildgaard, it may be remembered 
that he has treated northern subjects in painting; 
so have Lund and Eckersberg at the beginning of 
this century; but my article will speak of three 
sculptors, who have not unsuccessfully attempted 
a ‘‘northern style” in treating subjects of north- 
ern mythology. 

Approaching this subject, and trying to esti- 
mate the work of those artists who have struck 
this path, we must stop to consider the magnitude 
of their enterprise, the daring of their genius, 
When modern artists represent heroes of Greek 
Art- 
ists, contemporary with Greek myths, have trans- 
mitted their conceptions of these subjects; but no 


mythology they move on familiar ground. 


contemporary image of Odin and Thor has de- 
scended to Christian posterity, and if there ever 


| existed such—and no doubt there did—they have 


certainly been very crude. Another thing to be 


| considered is that, while the youth of northern 


high schools were sufficiently drilled in Greek and 
Latin lore, no one studied northern myths and 
sagas, though Scandinavia has a mythology and a 


| saga-cycle as poetic as, and much more ethic than, 


the Greek; and, though they were preserved in the 
original old northern tongue, and can now be found 
in manuscripts at the great Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen, Grundtvig had published his ‘* Northern 
Mythology” in 1808, and I believe Oehlenschlager 
had already (some years earlier) published his 
‘«Thor’s Journey to Iothunheim,” but it was not 
till 1819 that lectures were given in Copenhagen 
at the University and at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, where Fin Magnussen, the learned Ice- 
lander, and the translator of the Edda into Dan- 
ish (1821-3), was called to do this work. Now 
the question arose, how far these northern myths 
were fit to be treated by artists; and ‘‘The Scan- 
dinavian Literary Society” issued in 1821 an 
invitation to artists for a competition on these 


| subjects. 


The Swedish poet, P. H. Ling, of gymnastic 
fame, came to Copenhagen in 1799, and spent sev- 


| eral years there, during which his love and enthu- 


siasm for ancient northern mythology was born 
and bred, and, having returned to Sweden, he 
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lectured there from 1814 to 1817 on northern 
mythology, and a literary society in Sweden, the 
«Qothic Union,” set a prize for art productions 
on northern subjects in 1818. ‘Thus, though the 
movement originated in Denmark, it was first 
acted upon in Sweden. ‘The result of this invita- 
tion was an exhibition, which makes an epoch in 
northern art. Among the competitors was B. 4. 
Fogelberg. 

Bengt Erland Fogelberg was born in Gothen- 
burg, in 1786. His father was a brazier, but Pro- 
fessor Fogelberg has given testimony that there 
was as much of an artist in his father as in him- 
self, only their opportunities had been different. 

Erland remained with his parents until his 
eighteenth year, and had worked in his father’s 
shop since fourteen. Then he persuaded his 
father to let him go to Stockholm. At that time 
there were scarcely any facilities for art study in 
Gothenburg; still he had made drawings and mod- 
els in his leisure hours; it is said that a medallion 
with the portraits of his parents, found now in 
the museum in Gothenburg, is from those early 
days. 

Arriving at Stockholm in 1804, the young man 
was entered as an apprentice to a jeweler and at 
the same time asa pupil in the school of design 
of the academy. He was fortunate in making 
the acquaintance of men who appreciated his 
talent and called forth his genius. For a time he 
shared lodgings with the poet Ling, who was re- 
lated to him on his mother’s side, and C. F. 
Breda, painter and professor of the academy, 
opened his house to him. No doubt his enthusi- 
asm for northern literature had been nursed by 
daily conversations with Ling, and his artistic 
taste developed in the house of Breda, who pos- 
sessed valuable collections. It was also fortunate 
that a man like Sergel was there to watch and 
guide him. 

In 1811 his father died and left hima small 
inheritance, whereupon he devoted himself en- 
tirely to art. Having already several years in suc- 
cession received academic prizes, he became a 
member of the academy in 1812. ‘To the exhibi- 
tion above mentioned, in 1818, Fogelberg con- 
tributed three statues in plaster of Thor, Odin and 
Frej. They made a sensation, and the king, Carl 
Johan, expressed a wish to have them in marble; 
but many years passed before the formal order 
was given. A drinking horn in silver was also 
exhibited, the designs of which were by Fogel- 
berg. In the middle of the horn was Ydrasil (the 


tree of life), at the root of which was Nidhdg, the | 
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dragon; on one side were Odin and Saga, on the 
other Braga and Idun (poetry and eternal youth). 
| It was a gift from the students of the Upsala Uni- 
| versity to the great Swedish historian, Geijer. 

His works answered in a practical way the 
much debated question of the fitness of northern 
mythology for artistic use. But the strife was 
not therefore at an end, and public opinion was 
far from convinced of the victory of Fogelberg 
and his party. 

Fogelberg’s whole soul longed for Rome. The 
dying words of Sergel to him had been: “A 
sculptor can only live and work in Italy,” and 
these words, spoken in 1814, had never been out 
of his mind. He dreamed day and night of the 
perfection of the entire art, and in 1820—alas, he 
was already thirty-four years old—he obtained 
royal stipends for three years’ travel. From 
Gothenburg he embarked for France with an artist 
friend, Nystrém. It was a long and tedious pass- 
age, and after his arrival at Paris Fogelberg was 
for months confined to his bed; he was afflicted 
with a disease of the eyes and had to pass through 
an operation. He rallied, however, and worked 
hard under Guerin and Bosio, not disdaining to 
begin as a pupil over again. Before he left Paris* 
he modeled his ‘‘ Mercury Killing Argus,” the 
| same subject as Thorvaldsen’s statue of 1818; but 
| as it was finished in Rome, it has been said that 
| Fogelberg borrowed it from the Danish master. 
| In 1822 he arrived at the goal of his dreams, at 
Rome. He was seized with wonder and admira- 
tion to a degree that for a long while he was 
unable to produce anything. All he could do 
seemed to him so small and insignificant in those 
grand surroundings. In the daytime he gazed at 
the wonders of the capitol, of the Vatican, and in 
the evening he sketched, and destroyed his 
sketches. He never found a more severe critic 
than himself. For a third time he began as an 
| apprentice. Saysa French critic, G. Planche: “I 

do not hesitate to recommend the life of Fogel- 
berg as one of the most instructive that can be 
offered to youth. The sagacity of his mind, the 
tenacity of his will, should be offered as an ex- 
ample and encouragement. He has neglected 
nothing to conform his life to his aim.” The 
two sources of instruction which Fogelberg 
chose, tradition and nature, comprise all of art in 
the past and for the future. Tradition without 
nature leads to routine, to monotony; nature 
without tradition, no matter how great the talent 
of the imitator may be, will only produce prosaic 








* Vide Nystrém sw. Minerva, 1835. 
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works. That is what Fogelberg admirably un- 
derstood, and all his works demonstrate this truth. 

He went to work at last to make his ‘‘ Mer- 
cury” in marble, for which he had an order from 
Stockholm. Next he made his “ Paris,” a work 
admired by Thorvaldsen, and which established 
his fame as an artist in Rome. His next work 
was “‘ Cupid in the Shell,” in 1826. The French 
critic quoted above says of this work: ‘‘It is a 
great honor to Sergel and Guerin to have guarded 
Fogelberg against the teaching of Bosio.+ 
paring ‘ Cupid,” the debut of Fogelbeig, with the 
‘‘ Nymph of Salmacis,” one of Bosio’s last works, 
the enormous distance between the teacher and 


his pupil is astonishing, and reveals in the latter 


so fine a perception, so delicate a taste, that not 
even the most dangerous teaching could spoil it.” 
A later critic, and a countrymant of Fogelberg, has 


judged differently,and much less favorably of this 


work, which he, however, admits not to have seen 
finished. As the present writer has not seen this 
work of the artist, she can have no opinion in the 
matter, but it must be said that the Swedish critic 
writes altogether in a tone hostile to Fogelberg. 

This work procured the artist a lifelong friend 
and admirer in the French lover of art, Casimir 
Leconte, who, seeing the model of the statue in 
Fogelberg’s studio, immediately bought it at a 
price greatly above the artist’s demand. He had 
it done in marble and sent it to the exhibition at 
Paris, 1827, where it was much admired. Fo- 
gelberg was made a member of the French Insti- 
tute. Casimir Leconte has (1856) published the 
‘* Complete Work of Fogelberg.” 

When fame had thus spread the name of Fo- 


gelberg, the eyes of his countrymen were opened. 
They, too, had a sculptor; if not a Thorvaldsen, 
at least an artist worth cultivating, and they 
Although Fogel- 
berg had chosen antique subjects for his first 
works in Rome, he had not lost his old love for 
the Scandinavian Sagas. ‘‘ His soul was northern, 


wanted to secure his services. 


his chisel Greek.” Only in the school of the 
Greeks he could acquire a form for his thoughts. 
Nor had he neglected the study of living nature. 


In 1828 Fogelberg received an order from his | 


king for Odin in marble in colossal size. This 


was a victory already, for it proved that Fogel- | 
berg’s principles of art had far advanced among | 


his countrymen. Fogelberg, strong in mind but 
feeble in body, was so overcome by the joyful 


+ Bosio was at the time considered the greatest sculptor of | 


France. 
+ Bottiger, 1880. 
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emotion caused by the good tidings, that his 
health broke down; and for many months he was 
unable to work. He made a trip to Ischia and 
Naples, and, having returned to Rome he divided 
his time equally between the study of northern 
mythology and sketching from nature. He un- 
derstood that the lack of types for the gods of Wal- 
halla was owing to the lack of artists capable of 
representing them, and that the Greek gods were 
as indefinitely drawn by Homer as the Asa-gods 
in the Edda. It was the artists who gave them 
form, and Fogelberg aspired to become a Scandi- 
navian Phidias. 

He went to work with an ardor and devotion 
hard to be imagined, and in April, 1831, the 
statue was finished. It created a great sensation 
among the artists in Rome, and put an end to all 
**northern ” Fogelberg 
had found a new style, that reconciled even his 
adversaries to the adaptation of the northern gods 


J 


derision of sculpture. 


The statue was received in 
Sweden with enthusiasm. 


to artistic treatment. 


Though Fogelberg did not remain idle, it was 
not till ten years later that he began his master- 
piece, the second of the Scandinavian gods, 
Thor. He finished it in 1845 and sent it home. 
That year he visited Sweden for the first time since 
his departure in 1820. 

It has been said 
much of the Cwsarian style. 
no style but Fogelberg’s. 


that Odin reminds one too 
His Thor suggests 
The god of lightning 
is represented naked, only the buck’s skin thrown 
loosely over his hips and the back of his head, 
With hisright hand he raises his infallible weapon, 
the hammer (Jjolnir), to his shoulder, and the 
left hand is tightly clenched; thus he is striding 
forward to battle. There is an expression of 
strength and defiance in this fist, as well as in the 
face, that is marvelous. Thorvaldsen, who had 
never attempted this branch of art, came to see 
the Scandinavian god so much talked about in 
When he entered the studio where the 
statue stood, so lifelike, apparently advancing to- 
ward him, he involuntarily took off his hat and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Ah, is that what he looks like?” Then 
he gazed at it fora long while with pleasure and 
admiration, and turning at last to the artist, he 
asked: ‘* Where on earth did you get hold of him? 
I never dared to attempt this.” Fogelberg stood 
blushing and in tears, and could not say a word. 
He has said afterward: ‘‘I have in these matters 
my own religion, and I consider it a greater honor 
to me to receive Thorvaldsen, than it is to him to 
receive the Pope.” 


Rome. 
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Balder stood finished in the same room, a beau- | 
tiful contrast to Thor, this god of light, love and 
innocence; and Thorvaldsen looked at this one, 
too, but he bestowed all his praises on Thor. It 
has been said that Balder is too evangelical. 
However, there is nothing but the gentle expres- 
sion that reminds of any representations of Jesus; 
and some critics call this the most beautiful work 
of Fogelberg. The three statues, all in marble 
and in colossal size, stand in the vestibule of the 
national museum in Stockholm. 

What contributed perhaps even more than the 
gods to Fogelberg’s popularity among his country- 
men were his historical monuments. ‘There is 
the Karl Birger, the founder of Stockholm (1250), 
medivval knight, clothed in coat of mail and mail 
hose, helmet and shield. He stands leaning on 
his sword, a mantle falls back from his shoulders, 
leaving the figure in full view. It is a noble work. 
The posture is free and easy in spite of the mail, 
and the expression of the face full of manly de- 
termination. It is not probable that Fogelberg 
had any authentic likeness of the Earl Birger, 
but the whole figure proves how well he had 
studied history, how intimately his soul lived with 
the object of his art. It is cast in bronze and 
raised at Riddareholmen in Stockholm. 

Fogelberg excelled in manly figures. What was 
said of Birger may be said of Gustavus Adolphus. 
The heroic Swedish king who gave his life at 
Liitzen (1632) in the Thirty Years’ War for free- 
dom of religious profession, was the founder of 
Fogelberg’s native city, Gothenburg, and its citi- 
zens gave him an order for the statue of this hero. 
Here, of course, the artist has had contemporary 
pictures to study, but had he not so intimately 
studied history the figure would never have become 
what it is. If in Birger he incarnated the 
medizval hero, he now impersonated the hero of 
the seventeenth century. Gustavus Adolphus is 
on horseback, clothed in leathern armor, plumed 
hat, steel gloves, and steel boots, his left arm 
akimbo, his right one commandingly outstretched. 
The boldness and realism of the style, till then 
unattempted, created the greatest astonishment 
among the artists in Rome. It was cast in bronze 
at Munich, sent to Hamburg, and from there 
shipped to Gothenburg. But the ship that carried 
it was wrecked near Helgoland, and the fisher- 
men who brought it safely to shore demanded so 
enormous a price for it that it was considered 
cheaper to cast another one. The shipwrecked 
statue was then sold for a trifle to some merchants 
in Bremen, where it now stands in the market 
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where it is the ornament of the principal public 
place of that beautiful city. 

Besides these two, Fogelberg has made other 
historical monuments: an equestrian statue of 
Carl Johan raised in Stockholm, the horse of which 
is considered the best ever made by any sculptor; 
a bust of Gustav Vasu, raised in Upsala above a 
pedestal of four cannons, and a statue of Charles 
XII. 

Though Fogelberg chiefly devoted himself to 
the male type, he was not incapable of rendering 
the delicacy of feminine beauty, a proof of which 
is his last work, ‘‘ Amor and Psyche,” considered 
the best he has ever done; it is an incarnation of 
everlasting youth and grace. 

Fogelberg remained in Rome the latter half of 
his life, only visiting Sweden in 1845 and again in 
1854, when he was present at the unveiling of his 
three grand statues—Gustavus Adolphus in Gothe- 
burg, and Birger and Carl Johan in Stockholm. 
This last visit to his native country was a succes- 


| sion of triumphs; the king and the people vied to 


honor him. Having already been created honor- 
ary professor of the Academy in Stockholm in 1839, 
and knighted in 1842, he was now nominated Com- 


| modore of the Order of the North Star, the 
| greatest honor an artist had hitherto received. 








But Fogelberg, although he loved his country, 
could not endure its climate. Thirty-two years’ 
residence in Italy had made a residence in Sweden 
intolerable to him. He left for Rome on the 24th 
of November, in 1845, and died suddenly in Trieste 
on the 22d of December from a nervous attack. 
His body was sent to Gothenburg. 

Fogelberg never married. He lived economi- 
cally with an old Roman servant, spending most 
of his money on collections of art. His first col- 
lection of medals was bought by the king of Bava- 
ria, who entreated him to sell it. It is found in 
the Glyptotnek at Munich and considered very 
valuable. His second collection of terra cotta and 
old lamps (about eight hundred) was bought by 
an Englishman. This collection was famous in 
Rome, and the English traveler had made up his 
mind to acquire it though it was not for sale. He 
presented himself to Fogelberg and asked the price 
of it, was obstinate and importunate, and to get 
rid of him Fogelberg asked a fabulous price. The 
stranger quickly drew from his pocket a bill on 
Torlonia, signed it, and asked for the key to the 
collection. Lastly Fogelberg began a collection 
of historical portraits and engravings, which are 
now found at the library at Stockholm. 
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Fogelberg was a modest and unpretending man, 
not fond of society, but kind and courteous to 
countrymen addressed to him, and nothing could 
be more instructive than his conversation. He 
was, what the French call an artist savant, and 
possessed, even for an artist, unusual knowledge 
and critical sense. As an instance of the inde- 
pendence with which he judged works of art, even 
the antiques, may be quoted that, while the Apollo 
of Belvedere at that time was considered a work 
of first rank, he thought it of doubtful merit, per- 
haps nothing but an imitation of an older original 
in bronze, an opinion now shared by art critics, 
but then almost heresy. He found fault with the 
way in which many of the antiques were restored. 
For instance the Laocoon, where he proved that 
the head of the serpent was placed where the tail 
ought to be and vice versa. He was a member of 
the archeological society in Rome. Although his 
literary education was entirely self made, he wrote 
with ease in German, Italian and French, and was 
a corresponding member of the French Academy. 
The most complete work on Fogelberg is the one 
published in France, in 1856, by Casimir Leconte, 
containing his life, and thirty-seven copper-plates 
illustrating all his works, engraved by the best 
French engravers, and a picture of Fogelberg en- 
graved by Saint Eve, in Paris, after a photograph 
taken in Munich in 1854. 

In the grand hall of the new museum in Goth- 
enburg is Fogelberg’s portrait, painted by Sdder- 
mark, perhaps the best representation of the sculp- 
tor. He is in his work-dress in his studio, his 
clear, gentle eyes beaming towards the beholder, 
and his own wise smile around his lips. 


PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 
(WITH REFERENCES TO SCHOOL REFORM.) 


To the Editor of SCANDINAVIA: 

‘‘A principle is a rule of conduct.” If I am not very 
much mistaken, I have this definition from an essay by O. 
B. Frothingham. At all events, it is of American make. 
Its clearness, its precision, its handiness for all practical 
purposes, its blunt defiance of all metaphysical pretensions, 
are irrefragible evidence. 

But a rule of conduct is very often simply a prejudice. 
A coachman threw up an advantageous position, hoping to 
better his circumstances by a change. After the lapse of a 
month, however, he discovered that he had made a great 
mistake, and as soon as he heard that his successor on the 
box had turned out an unreliable fellow, he hastened to 
offer his services again to his former employer. But his 
offer was declined. ‘‘ For it is my principle to never take 
back a servant who once has left my household,” said the 
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employer, but he would have said: ‘‘ For it is a prejudice 
with me,” if his vanity had allowed him to see the truth. 
Still oftener a rule of conduct is nothing but a crutch by 
Total absti- 
nence is such a crutch. The Americans excel in artificial 
limbs, and of all their inventions in that Jine the temperance 
pledge seems to me to be the most precious one. But it 
should never be forgotten that the pledge is an artificial 


| limb, and, when exhibited as an ornament, very unbecoming, 


The sound man who has no prejudices because his de- 
velopment is so steady and uninterrupted that they have no 
time to form, and who uses no crutches because he is 
neither lame nor maimed—the sound man has no principles, 
When he acts, he acts so as to remain in or enter into per- 
fect harmony with himself, but with respect to the external 
consistency of his several actions he is utterly indifferent. 
His nature is his law. 

These simple truths which probably no one will be in 
clined to doubt, have, however, a peculiar bearing on the 
relation between principles and practice, which many people 
are apt to overlook. 

In America the separation between church and state has 
been carried out so vigorously that the name of God does 
not occur in the Constitution of the United States, and none 
of the Christian church-festivals—not even Christmas or 
Good Friday—are legal holidays. In Europe most people 
would, no doubt, be inclined to look upon such a proceed- 
ing as a kind of blasphemy—but for two circumstances: 
First, it is apparent that the people who first adopted it 
owe the greater and better part of their prosperity to this 
very measure. Next, when considered as to its influence 
on religious life, or more strictly speaking, on church life, 
there is one very striking fact in its favor: In proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, the number of places of worship 
and ministers of the gospel have more than doubled since 
its adoption. In the face of this result most people in 
Europe have changed, probably not their opinion of the 
measure, but the terms in which they speak of it. They 
now call it—a principle. 

The term is a misnomer, however. The American sepa- 
ration between church and state never was, nor is it now, 
expressive of a principle. It was from the beginning, and 
it is still to-day, the result of a practical necessity, doubt 
less regretted by an overwhelming majority of the people. 
When the Puritans from Massachusetts met with the mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed church from New York, the 
Episcopalians from Delaware, the Roman Catholics from 
Maryland, the Quakers from Pennsylvania, and so on, to 
form a union for the defense of their political independence, 
it was absolutely necessary—everybody felt it and saw it— 
to let alone the religious question. For at that moment it 
was still law in Massachusetts that no one who did not be 
long to its church could enjoy the freedom of the colony; 
and the law was enforced with such a fanaticism that the 
body of the last Quaker (hanged because he had smuggled 
himself across the frontier) was hardly cold as yet. Thus 
it came to pass that a practice was established which went 
directly against the recognized principle, and the same will 
often happen when practice is wise and principle valued for 
what it is worth. 

From the Constitution of the Union this peculiar trait 
gradually and slowly worked its way into the constitutions 
of the several states. Gradually and slowly, for it had 
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everywhere to contend with a powerful principle. In 
Massachusetts the separation between church and state was 
not accomplished until 1833, and it is not yet completed in 
Utah. Meanwhile the logic of actual life, which, time after 
time, though so often in vain, proves itself superior to the 
logic of any individual intellect, demanded the extension of 
the measure into other fields. The state can never give up 
its control of the school. Sparta fell—with the buckler 
over the breast it is true—but blinded by Athenian vanities; 
and Greece vanished, inflated by Persian dreams, as when 
a compact body rises in the air and expands into a brilliant 
Futu Morgana, only to wane away into space. Rome fell 
because its education became Greek, and the Jewry is now 
everywhere melting away like snow-drifts, because the 
frost of its education cannot be kept up any longer. But 
when the state has given up its control of the church, it is 
necessary that it shall exclude the church from the school, 
and this farther step has also been made in nearly every 
state in the Union. 

It is evident, however, that also in this field we have to 
do with a practical necessity only, and not with a principle. 
None of the states demand that their citizens shall acquire 
their education in the public school, when they can obtain 
it anywhere else. In every state denominational schools 
have been established and enjoy full protection and ample 
freedom; certain denominations show great activity in their 
endeavors to get hold of the school funds and employ them 
for their own purposes, but such attempts are characterized 
by public opinion only as unjust and greedy, not as treach- 
erous; everywhere the state government is anxious to show 
that it knows the difference between church and religion, 
that it is theology and not religion which is excluded from 
the school. And here is my point 


I fully agree with you, Mr Editor, that it would look 
very queer if the Danes or the Norwegians—Lutheran as 
both peoples are, from end to end, with only the merest 
sprinkling of other denominations, and tolerably uniform 
throughout the whole mass—should adopt the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the school as a principle, that is: 
for the purpose of secularizing the school. But would it 
not also look queer if they adopted the measure as a practi- 
cal necessity, as the only means of progress at their disposal? 
And that is just what it is. 

I must confess that I consider the reforms which were 
introduced in the primary school by Mr. Fischer, lately 
Minister of Public Instruction in Denmark, as a mere sham, 
of no practical consequence whatsoever, and simply cheat- 
ing the people out of that which is needed, by throwing 
dust in their eyes. Nor is my opinion so very much more 
favorable with respect to those reforms which Mr. Sverdrup, 
the present Minister of State in Norway, intends to intro- 
duce. To my eyes they look like a mere flirtation, very 
cunning, since they engage both the left and the right at the 
same time, and very charming by their blending of sound, 
practical common sense and elegant elevation, but not ex- 
actly meaning anything. If the idea really is what it should 
be, to raise the whole mass of the people to a higher standard 
of civilization by preparing them for a more competent par- 
ticipation both in the material and in the political develop- 
ment, there is only one point from which a reform can 
be started, and that is the exclusion of the religious instruc- 
tion from the school. Before any reform at all can be 
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begun, simply in order to make room for it, it is necessary 
to take the whole religious instruction out of the school and 
hand it over to the church. 

The great question is, how to get more time. It is of 
no use to write down in the programme ‘more history, 
more natural science, a foreign language,” etc., when no 
provision is made, nor can be made, for the time necessary 
to carry out the programme. 

In Denmark, and probably alsoin Norway, more time can 
hardly be gained by adding either to the school hours or to the 
school days. In the lower classes, and it is just there the 
shoe pinches, the parents can actually not spare any more 
of the children’s time. Nor is it so very evident to me that 
they should even if they could. The few crowns the boy 
brings home from his work, are in many, in very many 
cases absolutely necessary, if the daily fare of the whole 
family shall not be reduced to bread and small-beer, or even 
below that. And the work by which he earns-those crowns 
is, as a general rule, both healthy and educating, not only 
in the country, but also in the city. If an account could be 
taken of what a Danish boy of fifteen years has learned in 
the school and what he has learned at his work, I have not 
the least doubt that the balance would show greatly in 
favor of the latter score. Butif no more time can be gained 
in this way, there is only one other way left, and that is to 
make better use of the time given. And here I venture to 
say that, everything taken into consideration, not only the 
hours spent over the catechism in the school room, but also 
the hours spent over it at home, by excluding the religious 
instructions from the school, the time is doubled. 

Nay, it would be more than doubled, for: . . . Of 
all the classes or groups of functionaries among the Danish 
people there is none for which I feel a more unqualified 
respect than that of the schoolmasters. Their conscientious- 
ness, patience, perseverance, their thorough honesty in carry- 
ing out the task they have undertaken, I have often looked 
upon with heartfelt gratitude. Nevertheless, in Danish 
literature, in dramas, novels, miscellaneous sketches, etc., 
the schoolmaster is always represented as a pompous fool, or 
a silly, cringing creature, or a narrow, arrogant pedant, or 
the scapegoat of every kind of untoward accident, and I am 
not prepared to say that Danish literature is entirely wrong 
in this respect. The training which the Danish school- 
master has to go through in the seminaries is indeed so 
absurd that a kind of mild idiocy should seem to have been 
the result intended. The principal, if not the only, subject 
of his study is a compendium of Lutheran theology. But 
within the portly volume which the young man sits down 
with awe to ponder, and which it is the boast of the old men 
still to know by heart, there is not one sentence—not one— 
which is not more or less nonsensical. To him who has the 
doctrinal system of Lutheran theology at his finger-ends. it 
is easy enough to see what the awkward riff-raff means. 
But, when approached from the other side, the mountain is 
inaccessible. Now, give that man a training which is 
suitable for him; let him learn something he can understand; 
let him teach what he has really learned, and there will be 
one more hour every day in the school, and that an hour of 
sunshine. 


But the church? Yea, I don’t doubt that if such a 
measure as the exclusion of religious instruction from the 
schools were proposed in Denmark, there would be raised a 
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mighty noise about the abolition of Christianity, the ruin of 
public morality, etc., etc. But there is one infallible remedy 
against that kind of palaver—not to notice it. Nor do I 
doubt that the proposition would be met with some opposi 
tion from a small minority of the clergy, consisting of five 
or six crack brained fellows who know religion only under 
the form of an all-devouring fanaticism, a dozen small 
ambitions, who feel delightfully tickled by having power 
over the school, and a score or two of those good men who 
have become ministers of the gospel incidentally, not from 
any spontaneous impulse, but, for instance, from family 
traditions, and consequently are exceedingly conservative. 
But if the questions were put to the Danish clergy by the 
representation of the people, ‘‘ Will you be freed from al] 
those futilities of civil administration with which you are 
burdened? Will you give up all extraneous adjuncts to 
your oftice—for instance, the parsonage farm—and will you 
concentrate your whole energy on that one thing, the 
spiritual care of your flock; living among them, not as an out- 
post of the royal government, but as a missionary of Christ?” 
I feel sure this would be answered with a full and ready 
‘“ Yes” from an overwhelming majority. I am so sure of 
this that I should not wonder if the separation of church 
and school were one day proposed in Denmark by the 
church. Yours truly, 

CLEMENS PETERSEN. _ 


A LETTER. 


To the Editor of SCANDINAVIA: 

In your April issue, 1884, I published an article on 
‘‘Danish and English Composition,” which, at that time, 
was subject to much criticism, just and unjust. I called 
attention to the lack of style in Danish prose, the more re 
markable as the best Danish poetry exhibits no such defect. 
Yes, I ventured even to maintain that ‘‘ Johan Ludvig 
Heiberg expressed the ideas of Hagel’s philosophy better in 
the form of poetry than in his essays on philosophy.” While 
studying the origin of the peoples inhabiting Western 
Europe, I lately read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
‘‘Celtic Literature,” and was struck by a remark which 
seems to throw some light over the course of this difference 
between Danish prose and poetry. After showing that a 
turn for style is characteristic of the Celts, while it is singu- 
larly strange to the Germans, this ingenious author boldly 
suggests that the powerful style and developed technique of 
Icelandic poetry ‘‘ seems to point toward an early Celtic in 
fluence and intermixture;” and in support of this theory he 
quotes the eminent grammarian, Dr. Zeuss, who maintains 
that the Norwegians who, in 870, came to Iceland, met 
there with Irish Christians, who departed, but left behind 
them ‘‘Irish books, bells, and other things.” Although 
Lord Strangford denies this, without disproving it, he 
nevertheless admits that the art and method of the strictly 
literary cultivation of Icelandic poetry ‘‘must have been 
much influenced by the contemporary Old English national 
poetry, with which the Norsemen were in constant contact.” 
Now, this old, as well as modern, English poetry is to a 
great extent—and not least in regard to style—a product of 
the Celtic element in the English nationality; and thus there 
seems to be reason for supposing that, while Danish prose 
is of Teutonic origin, and exhibits the chief Teutonic ele- 
ments of the Danish character, Danish poetry is influenced 
by the Celts with their turn for style. 
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Many objections may be raised to this theory. Those 
who will not admit that the Celts show a turn for style 
which the Germans are without, I will simply refer to the 
above mentioned essay of Mr. Matthew Arnold, in which 
he, among other examples of lack of style in Teutonic poe. 
trv, calls attention to how, in German, the tradition of the 
Ndbelungen has lost ‘* half its grandeur and power, while in 
the Icelandic poems which deal with this tradition its 


” 


grandeur and power are much more fully visible.” No one 
can deny that we find in Icelandic poetry a sense for style, 
a well developed technique, and a respect for form and meas. 
ure, Which are very striking; and when we remember that 
the old Norse bards traveled much—and especially to Eng- 
land—we may be justified in supposing that they, during 
these travels, acquired their sense for style from the Celts 
in Ireland, Wales (Bretland), and Scotland, and the semi- 
Celtic, semi-Teutoric inhabitants of England. But, it may 
be objected, Why is this turn fer style traceable in Danish 
poetry, and not in Danish prose? First, because it is found 
in Icelandic poetry, and not, or in a much less degree, in 
Icelandic prose; next, because Danish poetry, which to a 
very great extent has taken its subject matter from old 
Norse mythology and sagas, unconsciously has been intlu- 
enced by the style in which it was embodied; and _ last, 
because the German poetry which influenced Danish liter- 
ature in the beginning of this century, was itself commenc 
ing to realize the importance of style, was even influenced 
by Celtic poetry, which can be seen from Goethe's admira- 
tion for Ossian—Goethe who “* had to try and create, out of 
his own powers, a style for German poetry.” Danish prose, 
on the other side, was founded by Holberg, who, during the 
greater part or his life, scorned and ridiculed the study of 
Icelandic literature, and was. built up by men who, like 
Kirkegaard, derived their education from Germany (he read 
even Shakspeare in German), or who, like Goldschmidt and 
Brandes, are of German-Jewish origin. 
tion that, while Bishop Martensen, a prolific prose author, 
was unable to read English, F. Paludan-Miiller, one of 
Denmark’s best versificators, wrote his ‘‘ The Danseuse” 
and ‘‘ Adam Homo,” in stanzas imitating those of Byron's 
‘Don Juan.” Well knowing that the subtlety of the ques- 
tion almost makes proof impossible, I think there are strong 
reasons for adopting, so far as Danish-Norwegian literature 
at least is concerned, the proposition of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
that any one ‘‘ will be struck with the stamp of a Teutonic 
nature in the prose tales of the Norsemen; while the Norse 
poetry seems to have something which from Teutonic 
sources alone it could not have derived; which the Ger- 
mans have not, and which the Celts have. This something 
is style.” 


Let me here men- 


Permit me, dear sir, at the same time to call your atten 
tion to another point, which may prove of interest to your 
readers, and for which I am also indebted to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. The syllables ‘‘ ari” in Scandinavia are said to 
originate from an old Aryan root, meaning water, found, 
e. g., in the old name for Peloponnese (the Apian land, i.c., 
the watery, the irater-issuved land). It is interesting to notice 
that the modern name for Peloponnese (Mvrea) seems to be 
a translation of this old name, as it originates from the 
Slavonic more, a sea. From this old Aryan root not only 
the syllables ‘‘ avi” in Scandinavia are derived, but also the 
ending ‘‘ ey” in names as Alderney. This theory is, so far, 
I know, advanced by Professor Bergmann, of Strasbourg 
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and strengthened, rather than weakened, by the keen critic, 
Lord Strangford. 
Jloping that the style of this letter may not too strongly 
remind you of my Teutonic origin, I remain, dear sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
THORKILD A, SCHOVELIN. 


NOTES AND NEWs. 

FINLAND has reduced the duty on salt to one-half of the 
former tax, and abolished export duty on Jumber. 

Tur manufacture of matches is one of the most success 
ful industries in Sweden, The export is continually increas- 
ing, to China, Japan, and lately to the United States. 

Tue Norwegian Storthing has elected as president, Mr 
Steen, vice-president, Sivert Nilssen; the Odelsthing, II. 
Bensen and Konow; the Lagthing, Qvam and Havig. 

Av the first report of the fall of Khartoum the Swedish 
government ordered the frigate Vanadis to go from Aden 
to Massouah to protect some Swedish missionaries and to 
render other protection 

3,n0ON NORDENSKIOLD is now reported to’ be preparing 
for a voyage in an attempt to reach the North Pole by way 
of the islands north of Siberia. He intends to be gone three 
years, and his expenses will be borne by the Russian Gov 
ernment. 

Tur Swedenhorgian sect has recently obtained a num- 
ber of adherents in Swedenborg’s fatherland, Sweden, 
mainly through the efforts of former 
Norwegian military officer, who was a member of that 
church in the United States. 


Rev. Boyesen, a 


Ix the Swedish popular chamber an interesting debate 
recently took place in regard to the proposed introduction 
of civil marriages. Several clergymen—Reverend Ekman 
and Professor Waldenstrim, the renowned revivalist, among 
the number—recommended the allowance of civil marriages. 

ALEXANDER II. promised when he opened the Finnish 
Landidag in 1863 that the estates should recover their old 
right of motion. A proposition looking to that end in 1882 
was not carried through. The government is willing to 
allow motions about changes in the common laws, but not 
in the constitution, in the organization of the army and 
navy, or in the laws regulating the press. 

Tue story of Kristofer Janson, just concluded in the 
SCANDINAVIA has provoked lively criticism and opposition 
from our Norwegian contemporaries. Itis a national weak- 
ness, and not a strong national sentiment which is unwi!]- 
ing to see the dark sides of national character depicted. 
No one judges the English or the American nation from 
their social novels. 

Tue Danish Prince Valdemar has returned after a visit 
to the Orient on board a Danish man-of-war. The Danish 
papers recall the fact that it has been five hundred years 
since the last Danish Prince, King Valdemar Atterdag 
(again a day) visited Jerusalem, and nearly eight hundred 
years since Queen Bodil, wife of King Erik Ejegod (grand- 
son of Canute the Great’s sister), was buried there. 

C. Sr. A. Brine, the late Danish Minister to Washington, 
has recently lectured and written about several American 
matters. In Det Letterstedtske Tidsskrift he describes the 
democratic self government in the States. He admires the 
individual liberty and self government in the townships and 
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counties, but gives a dark picture of the abuses in the large 
cities, and of the political machines that run the legislatures 
and federal elections. 

TuE proposition looking to the introduction of the jury 
system in criminal cases, which, as the result of the work 
of a commission, will come before the present Storthing, 
will divide the country into judicial districts similar to the 
old Thing circles (Lagret), embracing three judges with a 
jury in each circle for the more serious crimes, and ( Under- 
retter) judges together with laymen (Schéffengericht-Med- 
domsmind) for small offenses. 

In a little brochure, ‘‘ The Social History of the Eighth In- 
ternational Medical Congress,” held at Copenhagen, August, 
1884, Dr. Bryan Delavan, M.D., answers the question, 
‘‘How do you like Denmark?” in a very flattering spirit. 
Intended for private circulation only, and as a thanks and 
vreeting to absent friends, the first edition was rapidly 
exhausted. It was, however, so kindly received that the 
author has concluded to give a second edition to the public. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, are the publishers, and 
will fill all orders. 

UNDER the prospects of continued discussion about the 
budget between the Danish Folkething on one side, and the 
government and Landsthing on the other side, the govern- 
ment proposes a temporary bill of appropriation, allowing 
collection of taxes according to existing laws, and providing 
for current and necessary expenses according to the govern- 
ment’s propositions not amended by both houses. This 
goes farther than the provisional law of 1877, when no 
regular budget was voted. The government then only took 
the amounts upon which both houses agreed. The last 
mails report a strong opposition to this proposal. 

Tue new German tariff on lumber, which is probably at 
present being carried through, enhances the import duty on 
sawn lumber to eight times the former amount, or seventy 
per cent of its actual] value—a virtual prohibition. In 1879 
the new duty on planed boards induced the establishment of 
some ninety large planing mills at the North German ports 
and along the Rhine, which consumed a great amount of 
Swedish and Norwegian sawn boards. Now, all the capital 
invested in these will be highly depreciated or lost. Thus, 
not only Swedish and Norwegian, but German producers 
will lose. 

AMONG recent deaths in Denmark is that of the private 
secretary of the king (Hadinetssekretdr), Mr. Trap, who has 
occupied positions in the secretary's office during the reigns 
of four kings, and who is the author of a valuable statis- 
tical description of Denmark and Sleswick; Niels Rasmus- 
sen, of Lisberg Terp, for years a prominent peasant mem- 
ber of the Landsthing; in Norway, General F. L. Klou- 
man and I. J. Coldevin, owner of.one of the largest 
estates in the country—Dénnes, in Nordland, already 
mentioned in Haakon Haakonsién’s saga, ‘‘ Dyngarnes;” 
in Sweden, Rudolf Hjiirne, the author; in Finland, the 
painter, E. J. Lofgren. 

Tue Rifle Association of Copenhagen has recently been 
the scene of a sharp contest between the political parties. 
Upon a great number of Liberals being proposed for mem- 
bership it was proposed to prevent new members from vot- 
ing for a period of six months, in order to preserve the con- 
trol of the association to the old members. The immense 
agitation which followed swelled the membership roll from 
between 300 and 400 to 16,000. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
“U7 ORES. 


A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This is a cheap, 


yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
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these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and | 


young, as they delighted the 
they were primarily written. The low price at which they ure 
now published ought to secure for them a new and universal 
lease of popularity. 

For sale by all booksellers. 
price by the pu'‘ilishers. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
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